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suspicion that there was some knavery behind the purchase
of the letters*   But Pigott was quietly eating a meal in the
bar of the Duval Restaurant across the street from the court,
and came to the witness-box when he had finished his food*
It was ten minutes to three when he took the oath*   His
appearance was not impressive, and when he bowed almost
obsequiously to the three judges* one  of whom heavily
frowned upon him, the feeling that he was disreputable
increased*   He spoke shortly and drily, and seemed, despite
his look of stolidity, to be nervous*   For the greater part
of the afternoon his answer to each question was," Oh, yes*"
The first part of his examination was uninteresting, and it
was not until just before the court rose that the subject of
the letters was broached*   When he entered the box again
the following morning he looked deadly pale, and appeared
to have had a sleepless night*   He began by admitting that
certain statements which he had made to Archbishop Walsh,
of Dublin, were unfounded*   He said also that he had pro-
tested to Houston against the publication of the facsimile
letter in The Times on the ground that this was a breach of
faith*   Houston* looking pale and scared, was called back to
the box, and asked whether he had received this letter*   He
denied all knowledge of it*   Thereafter the wretched Pigott
floundered from lie to lie, periodically exposing lies told on
previous occasions with a sort of childlike simplicity*   The
production of his letters to Dr* Walsh had been a shock to
him, but he was to receive another and severer shock later
in the day, when Mr* Max Wemyss Reid, the biographer of
Mr* Forster, produced letters in which Pigott had begged
for funds from the late Chief Secretary for Ireland*1   He had
forgotten about these letters or imagined that they were
destroyed*   In the letters to Mr* Forster he appealed for a
reward for his good services to the Crown*   Simultaneously
1 Ante, p* 176*
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